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NOTES. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

It is interesting to notice the trend of recent investigations and discus- 
sions in the fields of Folk-lore and Anthropology. What is at once evi- 
dent is that the center of interest in inquiries regarding man and his history 
has greatly shifted in this generation. When in 1863, Huxley delivered 
his famous address on " Man's place in Nature," the problem was thought 
to be chiefly biological, and the biologist was expected to give the answer. 
Now, however, it has been recognized that man's place in nature depends 
largely upon his knowledge and conscious life, and the problem has been 
passed on to the psychologist and the epistemologist. This tendency is clearly 
seen in two recent presidential addresses, that before the American Folk- 
lore Society, at Baltimore, on December 27th, by Professor Franz Boas, 
and that before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on February 
26th, by Dr. W. J. McGee, both of which have been recently published 
in Science. 

In the former, "The Mind of Primitive Man," Professor Boas says that 
the two fundamental characteristics of the mind of primitive man are 
the lack of logical connection in its conclusions, and the lack of control of 
the will. These differences, he says, may depend either upon a differ- 
ent organization of mind in different races, or upon a different character 
in the individual experience that is subjected to the action of these 
laws, i. e. upon the different social and geographical environments. In 
reference to the former, Professor Boas thinks that there are no essential 
differences in the mental characteristics of men, but only differences of 
grade. He says that all minds exhibit the same psychic character- 
istics, all being able to form abstract conceptions, such as that of num- 
ber, and the conceptions of abstract relations of phenomena, such as 
are seen in developed language and grammatical categories. Primi- 
tive man has also the power of inhibiting impulses, and of choosing be- 
tween perceptions and actions according to their value, as is seen in art 
and ethics, respectively. Evolution calls upon us to assume that these 
powers developed from lower conditions, but so far as we can say, man 
always had these powers, though doubtless in different degrees. Pass- 
ing to the second question, Professor Boas says, "the difference in the 
mode of thought of primitive man and of civilized man seems to con- 
sist largely in the difference of character of the traditional material with 
which the new perception associates itself." The superiority of civilized 
man consists in having eliminated more of the traditional elements, and in 
having gained a clearer insight into the hypothetical basis of our reasoning. 
The differences, then, between primitive and civilized man, are to be sought 
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not in mind, but in culture, or in the achievements of the one universal 
form of mind. 

In the second address referred to, that by Dr. McGee on " Man's Place 
in Nature, ' ' the author calls attention to the fact that this is now recog- 
nized as a psychological problem. Huxley apparently said the last word 
for the biologist. His problem was to show the structural homologies be- 
tween man and the lower animals. The problem since then has been to show 
the correlation of human and animal activities. Here, however, there has 
been little progress, and definite homologies have remained practically un- 
found. But the science is now working in a still newer and larger field, 
and is trying to find the psychic factors pertaining to activities, sub-human 
as well as human. Expressed otherwise, the first problem was to find out 
what mankind and their kindred are, and was worked out by Huxley. 
The second was to find out what they do, and this was suggested by Hux- 
ley and worked out by Powell . The third is to find out what they think, 
and this was undertaken by Tylor, Powell, Brinton, and others. What has 
been done goes to show that primitive mind is largely controlled by in- 
stinct, and that enlightened mind is governed less by instinct, and more by 
reason, and that enlightened mind is more individual. A very interest- 
ing parallel movement from the animal forms to human or psychic individ- 
uals is seen in the development of primitive art. Among the earliest peoples, 
animals are the only aesthetic symbols, and progress is made by dropping 
zoic forms and attributes, and substituting human forms and attributes and 
motives. Industry, and clanship, and language also show a similar develop- 
ment. Dr. McGee concludes that man " must be placed wholly within the 
domain of nature, yet above all other organisms at heights varying widely 
with that highest product and expression of nature, mental power. ' ' 

This is seen to accord closely with the conclusions which Professor Boas 
reaches, but differs only in holding that the distance separating man and 
beast is not so great as that separating man and man. But both writers 
agree that the problem of man's place in nature is essentially a psycholog- 
ical and not a biological problem. That which distinguishes man from the 
rest of nature is his mental power, and to the mental sciences, then, we 
must look for a full and final account of man. 

Professor R. B. Johnson, of the chair of philosophy, of Miami University, 
has been called to the Ohio State University. 

We regret to record the sudden death of Professor Francis Kennedy, of 
the University of Colorado, which took place on February 19. Professor 
Kennedy was a graduate of Princeton, received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and went to Colorado in 1898. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will publish early in the autumn, Stud- 
ies in the Psychology of Ethics, by Dr. David Irons, ofBryn Mawr College. 

Dr. H. Heath Bawden, of the University of Iowa, has been appointed 
professor of philosophy at Vassar College to succeed Professor F. C. French 
who has resigned. 
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We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals. 

The Psychological Review, VIII, 2 : G. T. W. Patrick, The Psy- 
chology of Profanity ; Warner Fite, Art, Industry, and Science ; Raymond 
Dodge and T. S. Cline, The Angle Velocity of Eye Movements ; Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; Notes. 

The American Journal of Psychology, XII, 2 : Henry Hubbard 
Foster, The Necessity for a New Standpoint in Sleep Theories ; M. F. 
McClure, A 'Color Illusion'; L. Hempstead, The Perception of Visual 
Form ; W. C. Bagley, On the Correlation of Mental and Motor Ability in 
School Children ; W. S. Small, Experimental Study of the Mental Processes 
of the Rat, II ; A. J. Kinnaman, A Comparison of Judgments for Weights 
lifted with Hand and Foot ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received. 

The International Journal of Ethics, XI, 3 : John M. Robertson, 
The Moral Problems of War ; Bernard Bosanquet, The Meaning of Social 
Work ; Charles Graw Shaw, The Theory of Value and its Place in the 
History of Ethics ; Mary Mills Patrick, The Ethics of the Koran ; H. 
Barker, Factors in the Efficiency of Religious Belief ; J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
On the Relation of Settlement Work to the Evils of Poverty ; Guglielmo 
Ferrero, The Evolution of Luxury ; Discussions ; Book Reviews. 

The Monist, XI, 3 : Ernst Mach, On Physiological, as Distinguished 
from Geometrical Space ; L. Edinger, Brain Anatomy and Psychology ; 
William Weber, the Resurrection of Christ ; Editor, The Fairy-Tale Ele- 
ment in the Bible ; Literary Correspondence ; Discussions ; The Interna- 
tional Psychological Institute at Paris ; Book Reviews. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Philosophie, XXV, 
1 : August Diinges, Das Problem des Todes, I. ; J. W. A. Hickson, Der 
Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophie und in den Naturwissenschaften 
von Hume bis Robert Mayer, II. ; Paul Barth, Fragen der Geschichtswis- 
senschaft : III, Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ; Besprech- 
ungen ; Selbstanzeige ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 

Kantstudien, V, 4: R. Soloweiczik, Kants Bestimmung der Moralitat ; 
E. Zwermann, Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien in Kants 
" Kritik der reinen Vernunft" ; F. Paulsen, Zu Hemans " Kant und Spi- 
noza "; F. Heman, Nachwort ; Recensionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Bibliograph- 
ische Notizen ; Neue Kantlitteratur ; Vier Preisaufgaben iiber Kant. 

Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, 
XXV, 3 ; Th. Lipps, Psychische Vorgange und Psychische Causalitat ; 

Literaturbericht. 

Revue Philosophique, XXVI, 2 : F. Pillon, La memoire affective : 
son importance theorique et pratique ; Mauxion, La vraie memoire affec- 
tive; F. Le Dantec, La d6finition de l'individu (2 e et dernier article); G. 
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Richard, La philosophie du droit et le droit economique ; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des periodiques etrangers. 

XXVI, 3 : Dr. Grasset, Le vertige : etude physiopathologique de la 

function d' orientation et d'equilibre ; Ch. Dunan, Les principes de la 

morale. — I. Le souverain bien ; R.-P. Sertillanges, La morale ancienne et 

la morale moderne ; Evellin et Z., Sur l'infini nouveau ; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des periodiques 6trangers. 

Revue Neo- Scolastique, VIII, i : D. Nys, La definition de la masse ; 
J. Halleux, L'hypothese evolutionniste en morale (suite) ; A. Tkiery, Le 
tonal de la parole (suite) ; S. Deploige, Pensees d'un eveque sur le juste 
salaire ; Melanges et documents ; Comptes-Rendus ; Revue des Revues. 

Rivista Filosofica, IV, I : A. Faggi, Attraverso la geometria ; E. 
Sacchi, Giacomo Leopardi come uomo, poeta e pensatore ; A. Franzoni, 
La morale utilitaria di Stuart Mill esposta dal prof. G. Zuecante ; A. 
Gnesotto, Interesse e disinteresse nei sentimenti ed in particolare nei senti- 
menti morali ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Rassegna di psicologia ; Rassegna 
di riviste straniere ; La morte di Giuseppe Verdi ; Pro philosophia ; Notizie 
e publicazione ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti ; Per le 
onoranze a Gioberti. 



